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imposed notoriously difficult to levy. If the streets before the new
Paving Act had suggested a colony of Hottentots, this was partly
because it was difficult to restrain the nightmen and scavengers from
emptying their carts in the streets instead of in the places allotted by the
justices, while the accumulated filth of the eighteenth-century house
was in many cases simply thrown from the doors or windows.117
The lighting of London under local Acts was an immense improve-
ment with an obvious reaction on the dangerous districts. At the
beginning of the century the lighting of London depended on an Act
of William and Mary which provided for street lighting from Michael-
mas to Lady Day only, and then only from dark till midnight. Those
inhabitants who did not contribute to certain public lights were to hang
out lights of their own. Such as it was, the statute was unenforceable.
Saunders Welch tells us in 1754 that it remained * unexecuted'.118 In
1745 the Westminster Sessions had tried to enforce it as, they said, cits
due execution would greatly contribute to the preventing of murders,
burglaries, street robberies, fires, misdemeanors and debauchery'.119
The City made its own regulations by an Act of Common Council
of 1716. According to this, householders were to hang out lights in the
six winter months from 6 to n p.m. on cdark nights' by the calendar,
namely, on eighteen nights in each moon. As a result the lighting of the
City, Maitland says, was perhaps worse than that of any other great city
till 1736, when an Act was passed, giving powers to rate the inhabitants
in order to hang out lamps throughout the year.120 Outside the City
the first parish in the Bills of Mortality to get a similar Act was Christ-
church Spitalfields, which got a Watching and Lighting Act in 1738.
After this several parishes obtained combined Lighting and Watching
Acts. When Paving Acts on the new model became general it was usual
to give paving and lighting powers to the same body of trustees or
commissioners. Turnpike trustees obtained powers for lighting and
watching highways into London. The result was that the lighting of
London as well as the surface of the streets became the admiration of
foreigners. It is said that when the Prince of Monaco came to London
at the invitation 'of George HI he arrived in the evening and imagined
the street lamps to be a magnificent illumination in his honour, Archen-
holtz tells the story and describes the lighting of the streets as it was
about 1780: